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THE HOMES OF AMERICA 



VII.— ARMSMEAR. 



EAUTIFUL and romantic Armsmear ! How 
impossible does it seem for one who has enjoyed 
often its splendid and yet untrammelling hospi- 
tality, who has seen it in winter and summer, 
who has paced its halls with gay wedding 
crowds, or lounged in its retired boudoirs of a 
summer morning, inspecting its endless treasures 
of illuminated and illustrated books, its jewels, pictures, marbles, 




and objets de virtUy who has wandered through its greenhouses, 
tasted its incomparable fruits, watched the cloud-shadows float over 
meadow, lawn, forest, and river, to describe it in cold blood ! 

The London Ptmch, after Colonel Colt's success in his ex- 
periment, called the revolver " the great American hit." Could 
it have seen Armsmear as it sleeps to-day in the summer sun, 
it would say that the revolver had not only ////, but brought 
down the halcyon— the bird of peace, success, and beauty ; and 
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could it see, as many people not yet old have seen, from what 
Colonel Colt reclaimed his three hundred acres, and made a swamp 
to blossom as the rose, it would employ its most ingenious wit 
to invent a term sufficiently expressive with which to praise the 
originator and builder of Armsmear. 

A long, grand, impressive, contradicting, beautiful, strange thing 
— such is the first feeling on beholding Armsmear. An Italian 
villa in stone, massive, noble, refined, yet not carrying out any 
decided principles of architecture, it is like the mind of its origina- 
tor, bold and unusual in its combinations. 

The Uffizi dogs which guard the noble doonvay perfect the Ita- 
lian impression ; for, to those who have seen these good old fellows 
at home, the sight of them brings back elegant and lovely Flo- 
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rence, which to many ot us has been the first taste of Italian de- 
lights. 

Ferocious as look these marble guardians, they do not need the 
old Roman caution, " Cave canem." Those who ring at that 
hospitable door need beware of nothing dangerous, unless it is that 
little snarling cur called Envy, which sometimes barks in our own 
hearts. Here is a spot which seems to have been saved out of 
paradise when it was lost to man, an Eden in which grows no poi- 
sonous plant, a garden in Damascus which winter never touches. 

Armsmear is situated on Wethersfield Avenue, about half a mile 
from the city of Hartford. The view from the street is perhaps 
the least impressive view— the covered archway into the grounds, 
though beautiful in itself, somewhat masking the majesty of the 
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house, but seen from the south and across the lawn the house 
assumes all its beautiful and unusual claims upon the eye. It is 
regal almost, with its delicate, Oriental, capricious dome in the rear 
contrasting with the lofty solid tower at the front, as if the owner 
had begun by being an English lord, and had ended by being a 
Turkish magnate, looking out on the Bosphorus. Indeed, Arms- 
mear was built at different epochs, and with different aims, and 
has been well called a " characteristic type of the unique." There 
is no doubt that it is a little Turkish, among other, things, on this 
side, for it has domes, pinnacles, and light, lavish ornamentation, 
such as Oriental taste delights in— a compliment paid, perhaps, by 
the great inventor to his distinguished friend the Viceroy of Egypt, 
to whom he sold, in 1854, five thousand revolvers ! 

Yet, although, as we have said, the villa is Italian and cosmo- 
politan, the feeling is English. It is an English home in its 
substantiality, its home-Uke and comfortable aspect; everywhere 



splendour has been made subservient to this delightful feeling of 
comfort and repose. Plate-glass of the finest, largest, and heavi- 
est, defends the conservatory, but it seems to the lounger on- the 
veranda that it is simply the " circumambient air " at once pro- 
tecting and framing those beautiful flowers, those chandeliers 
(themselves hanging-baskets of flowers in Venetian glass), those 
tesselated marbles in red and white, and the bronze Triton who 
throws aloft a fountain into the sun. 

These glass panels, six feet high, are set in foliated arches of 
iron, which are painted red, yellow, and royal purple ; the central 
dome of this pretty glass house is capped by a golden apple, 
such a one as was gathered in the garden of the fabled Hespe- 
rides, where Hercules slew the dragon. 

Both parlour and library open into this conservatory, and the 
wanderer in the upper story of this lavish house looks down into 
its flowery depths. No matter if January howls without, one can 
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quote Emerson's " Honey-Bee " with composure in this tropical 
luxuriance. No department of modern luxury is so exquisite, so 
sensible, and so enviable, as this of the winter garden : to have all 
one's rooms open into a conservatory is to cheat Fate of its re- 
venges, life of its hardness, love of its disappointments ; it is to 
recapture the paradise we have lost, to be able to say to our win- 
ter cold and summer heat, " Man has conquered." 

As we have gotten inside of Armsmear by the roseate door of 
the conservatory, it is perhaps as well to continue our researches 
within. We wander through long and somewhat obscure pathways, 
piled high with velvet, until we come to a stately picture-gallery. 

This noble room, used as a reception and ball room, has several 
good pictures and many family portraits, including an admirable 
portrait of Colonel Colt, a singularly handsome man. This re- 
markable genius, this self-made prince and potentate of our Ameri- 
can mechanical world, had also the power of endearing himself 
wonderfully to his near family and friends : so that, at the wed- 



ding of his sister-in-law, she caused a species of altar to be con- 
structed before this portrait, that, while taking the solemn oaths 
of marriage, he might still seem to assist — to " give her away," as 
he would have done, fondly and proudly ; for he loved her with a 
father's and a brother's love. 

Here also are the cases containing the superb presents given 
' Colonel Colt by foreign potentates ; one is a snuff-box of gold 
from the Sultan, sent in 1850, which bears as many diamonds on 
its top as there are days in the year. These diamonds are set in 
silver on a pale-blue ground, and beautiful bits of enamel enrich 
the sides; a ring in dark-blue* enamel bears the imperial cypher in 
diamonds of the Grand-duke Alexander, the present Czar; and 
another, more gorgeous, was the gift of " that handsomest of all 
male animals," the Czar Nicholas. Another, now often seen on 
the whitest and most aristocratic of hands, is the magnificent 
" stone of fire," given to Colt by Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. 
A jewelled snuff-box, bearing the imperial 'M," comes from the 
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present Emperor of all the Russias, " Alexander to Colonel 
Samuel Colt ; " a set of jewelled star-buttons from a Texan ranger, 
mingling the democratic with the regal ; Turkish orders of nobility, 
twenty-four medals of honour from kings, queens, royal institutes, 
societies for the encouragement of Art and industry, and one from 
the city of London which he never saw ; presents in gold and sil- 
ver from the two kings of Siam, curiosities collected from every 
part of the world ; and that which led to all this wealth, fame, and 
success, the earliest forms of the revolver. 

Then some curious and amorphous-looking things, the result 
of a fire which, in 1864, consumed his elaborate armoury ; here are 
the component parts of a revolver welded by fierce heat into a 
shape impossible to describe. Colt was an Antaeus, perpetually 
thrown to the ground, and as perpetually rising from it, the strong- 
er for the contact. 

Here, too, is the beautiful cradle made for his first-born son, 
out of the famous wood of the Charter-Oak. It was a present from 
the Hon. Mr. Stuart, the last proprietor of the famous tree, whose 
gnarled trunk and old roots Hartford (which should have known 
better) most unpatriotically cut down and grubbed up. This cra- 
dle is shaped like a canoe, which form was chosen as a compli- 
ment to Colonel Colt, who had said before a committee of the Bri- 
tish Parliament that he had " paddled his own canoe," a remark 
which was so singularly true, as well as idiomatically American, 
that it created a great sensation in that lofty body. 

Wandering over this great house, rich in all the appliances that 
wealth and taste can bring to bear, one comes back willingly to 
the octagonal boudoir, where the lady of the house spends her 
mornings ; from these windows spreads the most lovely, serene, 
and English of views. It reminds one of the view from Richmond 
Hill, so celebrated by Walpole and Pope. The lawn, the beau- 
tiful marbles, the artificial water — all bounded by an apparently 
endless wood, through whose green branches a fairy-sail is often 
seen, as the river, masked here by the trees, betrays itself as an 
angel might by its wings. 

Surrounding this room is a veranda (how often is the word 
" piazza " misapplied ! A " piazza " is a square in an Italian city ; 
a veranda is the outer porch or gallery of a house), and finishes 
appropriately the Oriental end of the house. From this veranda or 
these windows one sees Colonel Colt's great work before him. 
On this green and perfect lawn thirty men daily roll, cut, and trim 
Nature to perfection ; . to the left lie those enormous greenhouses, 
pineries, graperies, which produce strawberries and cucumbers at 
Christmas, peaches and apricots at Easter, and figs and grapes 
all the year round. There is no winter at Armsmear : the pistol 
has brought down the calendar, and shot frost and cold out of the 
year. With its hot lips it has kissed this favoured spot of earth, 
till it blossoms, as the tropics blossom, in bud, and flower, and 
fruit. 

Colonel Colt's glass houses were once said to cover a mile. 
They really are twenty-six hundred and thirty-four feet in length ; 
thirteen graperies produce the choicest varieties of Chasselas, Bar- 
barossa, black Hamburg, and other grapes. At least a ton of 
grapes are raised yearly ; four hundred quarts of strawberries come 
out of these prolific sun-garners. Figs, pines, peaches, nectarines, 
yearly give up eight thousand fruits. Many a parched palate, 
many a fever-dry mouth, daily blesses these unseasonable, unex- 
pected benefactions. They are, indeed, in the hands of the pre- 
sent owner — 

" As the gentle rain from heaven, 
.... It is twice bless' d — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 

Not only do they crown the most elegant and the most sybarite 
dinner-table, but they penetrate to the poorest, saddest rooms"; 
wherever there is a rough path to be smoothed, a sad life to be 
consoled, a dark corner to be illuminated, thither travel the luxu- 
ries of Armsmear. Beyond all this luxury one sees dimly the 
towers of the great Armoury and the outlines of the Swiss village. 
And here, to properly appreciate the great work of Colonel 
Colt, we must step into a carriage and take the drive, all on his 
own rescued land — rescued from the floods of the Connecticut — 
surrounded by the great dyke which he built, and by which he 
reclaimed a portion of low land (hence the word mear), two miles 
in length by half a mile in width, from devastating flood, built 



thereon a gigantic armoury and Swiss village, achieved a fortune 
of $5,000,000, perfected a home which would not disgrace the 
inherited acres of an English peer, and added thousands of dol- 
lars of wealth to his native town, besides gifts and useful public 
benefactions too numerous to mention. 

Colonel Colt died at the early age of forty-eight, with such enor- 
mous works accomplished even then, that the mind pauses and 
reflects, " What would he have done had he lived longer } " 

The " Swiss village " grew out of the planting of willows by 
the dyke, that their interlaced roots might defend the earth. 
This wattling process has bound the mud-banks of Holland in 
defiance of the German Ocean. The village, which is now filled 
with imported Swiss, was called " Potsdam " after a pretty anec- 
dote of a Prussian queen, who, travelling through Switzerland, 
had wished for a Swiss cottage, and on arriving at Sans-Souci 
was greeted by an imported Swiss village, which had arisen like 
Aladdin's palace in the night. These Swiss houses of Colonel 
Colt's are pretty, fantastic, and curious, built of brick and wood, 
with the staircases outside, and swarm with inhabitants. The 
furniture they make from the osiers, so light and tasteful, goes all 
over the United States and to Cuba, warm climates especially ap- 
preciating the cool wicker-work for chairs and couches. 

The Armouiy is an impressive building, not beautiful. Giants 
seldom are, and this is a hard-working, smoky Vulcan of a giant, 
but it is still picturesque and interesting ; it was once destroyed 
by fire. The only instance of self-gratulation which Colonel Colt 
allowed to appear in his own work was that he caused to be paint- 
ed on the front of this factory a map of the " South Meadow," so 
often swamped, so almost amphibious a place, which he had thus 
reclaimed for his enormous work. Some one well said of him : 
** Archimedes asked for a resting-place before he moved the 
world ; Colt made one." As one looks at or remembers what this 
meadow was before the embankment, costing $150,000, was built, 
and at what it is now, the " Arabian Nights " cease to be a story ; 
they become merely a prophecy. 

But, alas for the dreams of man ! The visitor at Armsmear 
sees, through the beauties of lawn and grove, one shadowy place, 
whose monuments are not those of antique Art, not the Apollo, 
or Canova's beautiful ' Dancing-Girl,' nor the choice accumulation 
of European travel, but more recent and sadder acquisitions — a 
butterfly on a child's grave, a beautiful boy in marble guarding 
his own ashes ; another slab, which bids adieu to " kindest hus- 
band, father, and friend," who here, in the midst of his vast pos- 
sessions, asks but of earth a pillow, and of the unfading evergreens 
which watch over him a shelter : 

" . . !^ . Pallida mors, 
iEquo pede pulsat — " 

The grounds at Armsmear, among their many other beauties, 
rejoice in a " pleached alley," such as that down which 

" Beatrice like a lapwing ran," 

and one wanders in undisturbed quiet through a shaded, impervious 
walk, or labyrinth of firs. The perfume, the solitude, the remote- 
ness of this walk are perfect. From many a point one meets with a 
splendid surprise, as, on emerging from the alley, a few steps bring 
one to the fairy lake, and a glimpse of Kiss's 'Amazon,' and the 
marbles which add to that gleam of white, so necessary to this 
charming combination of colour and high lights. 

Armsmear is the perfection of landscape-gardening, for more 
than three times the extent is indicated by the judicious laying out 
of the walks, carriage-drives, and plantations, which are really only 
one-third of a mile in breadth and two-thirds long. It seems— as 
one sweeps through the drive, catching glimpses of deer-park, 
flowers, shrubs, trees, lofty house, extensive greenhouses, beautiful 
lake, then only woods, blue mountains, and river, then again a 
glimpse of armouiy, and Swiss village, and church, to return to the 
hospitable door without having retraced one's steps — to be miles 
and miles in length and breadth. There is not one disagreeable 
object to be seen in this beautiful domain. 

And Colonel Colt did it all in the marvellously short time of seven 
years. From May, 1855, to January, 1862, did this wonderfully 
energetic genius plan, build, execute, and finish this great work. 
Nature has perpetually seconded him ; his trees have grown, his 
work has flourished, and the hand which he so fondly loved has 
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faithfully carried out his wishes. Few men have so conquered 
fortune, few have been so happy in leaving behind them a custodian 
so wise, so faithful, and so competent. 

One can scarcely leave Armsmear without a mention of the 
memorial church erected by Mrs. Colt to her husband and children. 

It is the work of Edward Tuckerman Potter, one of the most 
tasteful, thoughtful, and original of our architects. No more 
worthy and exquisite work than this church rises in our land. 
From turret to foundation-stone, within and without, it is without 



a blemish. Even the stained glass, so often in our country garish 
and poor, is toned down to the delicate, beautiful tints of an India 
shawl, lighted up here and there with the flashing, vivid scarlet 
which is so noted in mediaeval glass. The ornaments of the door- 
way, even the sacred mottoes in stone, are, with a bold fancy (which 
reminds one of Nuremburg and Melrose, of that middle age when 
men were not ashamed of their craft, of Peter Fischer, and of 
Albert Diirer), fashioned out of the various parts of the revolver, 
and of the engines which go to its manufacture. Thus, sermons 
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in stone repeat the lesson that there are dignity and worship in 
labour. This church is supported by Mrs. Colt for the use of the 
armourers and labourers on her estate ; it is, however, open to all. 
One of the windows, of course the largest and most important, 
is to the memory of Samuel Colt. It is a picture of Joseph stand- 
ing amid his sheaves, in the height of his prosperity : the man who 
had been sold into slavery, who had been betrayed by his brethren, 
who had conquered evil fortune, and who had risen to power and 
wealth, and had then turned with lavish generosity towards his old 
father and brothers, was no unfitting prototype of the boy and man 



who went through the hard rebuffs, the tremendous disappoint- 
ments, and the subsequent successes of Colonel Colt. 

The name Armsmear was an artificial combination, fitted to the 
genius of the place. Its gardens and grounds have been compared 
to those fabled gardens of Armida, of which the author of the 
" Jerusalem Delivered " gives us such a fascinating description. 
They are, indeed, in their beauty, affluence, and defiance of the 
seasons, like the work of enchantment. Perhaps no lovelier spot 
than that view of the lake which the artist has chosen exists here 
— the rustic bridge, the fountain, the lake itself, and the weeping- 
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willows, the distant view of the " Grove of Graves," of which we 
have spoken ; the swan, ever the most poetic and beautiful adjunct 
of water, sails loftily, while that bird of luxury, the peacock, struts 
gaily on the bank. This lake is three hundred and eighty-eight 
paces in circumference, about thirty feet in depth, in part artificial, 
in part supplied with springs. It is so clear that one can see its 
finny inhabitants, black-bass and gold-fish, swim and fraternise in 
its clear depths. It is large enough for a row-boat to traverse its 
calm waters, with pleasure to the rower and the rowed. Two 
water-nymphs and a bronze colt stand in the midst of the waters, 
conduits both of fountains. This heraldic pun on his name was 
repeated everywhere by Colonel Colt — his silver, his house, his 
armoury, all bear the young horse, proud as Bucephalus, and, like 
him whom young Alexander tamed, fit emblem of the fortune he 
conquered. Near the lake is a vine-clad summer-house, called 
"Elizabeth's Bower," from which the most perfect view is ob- 
tained. South, one sees the orchard and ornamental trees beyond 
the dyke, that wealth of greenery, and the spire of a church, that 
view which so much recalls Richmond Hill ; to the north, the city 
reveals itself captivatingly through the trees, just near enough to 
be reached in an easy drive or walk, just near enough to make us 
feel all the charm of our own remoteness in this delicious quiet, 
just sufficiently far way to relieve us from its atmosphere of excite- 
ment, struggle, and activity. Here, by these serene waters, in 
presence of yon marble kid, so sportive with its marble mother, 
here, where beauty steals on every sense, and music adds its 
charms, we would linger, for it is the acme of this cultivated ele- 
gance, the point where Art marries Nature. 

Eastward, as if to remind us more of Nature and less of Art, 
rise high blue mountains, and again we turn and see the house to 
its greatest perfection. Nowhere is the decidedly Oriental charac- 
ter of its mixed architecture so perceptible as here. This lake is, 
then, the Bosphorus. A further confusion of images, and we are 
in the gardens of the enchantress Armida : this is not the *' Land 
of Steady Habits," the wooden-nutmeg State (where shall we find 
2. greater?). That is not the sober and broad Connecticut River 
which flows at its calmest here, but " Abana and Pharphar, rivers 
of Damascus." We are in the realm of dreams ; these are fabled 
visions of the poet. No ! That smoke which arises is from the 
armoury — great altar to labour — those broad-brimmed roofs are of 
the Swiss village, and Armsmear is the proud and beautiful flower 
of the sturdy plant Industry. Great, indeed, is the genius which 
can cover land and sea, and then retire into the recesses of a 
casket ! Such was his who first, as a boy, sailed away before the 
mast for farthest Ind, and there, in the enforced solitude of ship- 
board, cut out, with his penknife, the model of a revolver ; who 
came home to work, to think, to be baffled, disappointed, and 
abused; who went about with his ** laughing-gas " as a lecturer; 
who still kept at work at this one central idea of his brain ; who 
wrote to the President and cabinet ; invented torpedoes ; became 
at last the pet of Fortune ; the recipient of flowers from a lady as 
she saw one of his brilliant experiments ; then the guest of an 
emperor, assisting at a royal marriage ; then the great millionnaire, 
coming back to the very meadow where, as a down-hearted, 
motherless boy, he had shot his pistol into the stream ; and then, as 
a man, there reared a structure in which have been constructed guns, 
muskets, rifles, and pistols, that have been fired round the world ! 

Colonel Colt's devotion to his city was very beautiful. He loved 
Hartford first and always. He gave it a square mile of territory, 
rescued by his dykes from the floods, and brought five thousand 
working, useful inhabitants to her borders. He was attached to 
her old traditions, loved her Charter-Oak, and tried to save it. A 
chair, carved for the ** city fathers " out of those historical fibres, 
became by purchase his property, and one of the most flourishing 
of young Charter-Oaks, raised from an acorn of the old tree, grows 
on the lawn at Armsmear. He named an avenue through his 
property "Charter-Oak Avenue," and gave a splendid hall to the 
city, called by the same honourable name. His schemes for the 
benefit of the town which had given him a birthplace, but scarcely 
anything else, were liberal and wise, far-seeing and noble, benefi- 
cent and just. And now the fine, old, aristocratic city has no 
prouder sign and seal of her energy and thrift, aye, and of her taste 
and elegance, than this home of her whilom errant son — this man 
of extraordinary genius, and of an executive force and will equal to 
a thousand men. 



And Colonel Colt had taste as well as force ; not only was he 
pursuing the useful with greatest energy, but he was noticing and 
encouraging the beautiful. Finding among his many German 
armourers some good musicians, he organised a band, and gave it a 
set of instruments and a uniform, so that to-day the lady of Arms- 
mear has but to indicate her wishes, and the musicians of the 
armoury come to add the charms of good music to the other attrac- 
tions of her lawn-parties, or of a moonlight evening to serenade 
her guests. 

His taste in laying out Armsmear was as conspicuous and real 
as was his gigantic labour in building his dyke. This delicate 
Oriental fancy, which crops out in his domes, pinnacles, minaret 
effects, balconies, draperies, and profusion of beautiful objects, 
seems a fitting but unusual fringe to those Titanic labours which 
took the great Connecticut at its highest flood, and bade it retire 
and be still. His dyke is seventy feet broad at the base ; as broad 
at top as the streets of Hartford. It extends two miles along the 
threatened land, and is bound by a green ribbon of willows. It is 
higher than the highest flood that the melting snows or the abun- 
dant rains can send, and within its protecting arm lie all these 
great interests, and Armsmear sleeps quietly in its beauty within — 
the blossom on the mighty tree. 

Courage is said to be but another form of mind. Courage built 
Armsmear. The particular invention which led to all this wealth 
is not one which we are apt to class as one of the useful arts. The 
digging of canals, by which the Earl of Bridgewater and De Witt 
Clinton "wrote their names in intaglio" over the surface of the 
country ; the building of great bridges, such as Telford and Stephen- 
son have done, hanging their names in air ; the construction of 
churches and houses on new and improved plans, are, to our idea, 
greater and more useful things than the invention of a pistol. Yet 
civilisation tells a different story. The fire-arm must go first, and 
the possession of a good pistol often saves a man the necessity of 
using it. Christian philosophers have concluded that the improve- 
ment of fire-arms opens barbarism to civilisation, " Qui porte epee 
porte paix ; " therefore we may assume that Colt's great invention 
has been of infinite service to the world. The money which it has 
made has certainly been turned into most beneficent channels. 

We have spoken of the " Arabian Nights." The figures (which 
cannot lie) of the work done in the armoury almost surpass those 
deeds of the genii which our early imagination fed upon. In one 
year (1863), after the great inventor had retired forever from his 
labours, the factory furnished our Government 136,576 pistols, 1,213 
rifles, 49,844 muskets ; and during the Crimean War 200,000 pistols 
to the British Government. 

One hundred and fifty men work on one little revolver, and, to 
see the great machinery as it silently and powerfully assists them, 
one would say that it, too, was human, except that the machinery 
never makes a mistake. 

And, since we have spoken of the "Arabian Nights," we may 
follow up the idea and copy a letter from the successor of Haroun- 
al-Raschid to Colonel Colt : 

Sultan Abdul-Medjid, son of Sultan Mahmoud Khan, may his victo- 
ries be perpetuated ! 

The object of this present noble and royal sign, of this illustrious and 
brilliant world-subduing imperial monogram, is as follows : 

The possessor of the present imperial sign, Colonel Samuel Colt, being 
an American citizen of talent and great attainment in arts, and, more- 
over, entertaining sentiments of a friendly nature for my sublime Govern- 
ment, I have conferred on him my imperial decoration of the fifth class, 
and in testimony of the same I have issued this illustrious Berat (diplo- 
ma) in his favour, in the latter decade of the blessed moon of Ramazan, 
and in the year of the Hegira 1277, in this well-guarded city of Con- 
stantine. 

April 10, 1861. 

Thus picturesque and unusual are the souvenirs which cluster 
around Armsmear. This is but one of many letters from many 
foreign potentates. "The well-guarded city of Constantine" is 
now torn with faction, and the successor of Abdul-Medjid has just 
died a violent death. The " imperial monogram " has ceased to 
be a sign of power, but the "bronze horse" still Hfts his head 
proudly over the armouiy. The star of the Yankee boy outshines 
the crescent of the Sultan, and energy and enterprise are greater 
genii than tradition, rank, and birth. 

M. E. W. S. 



